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ABSTRACT 

This guide, based on a project to improve services to 
adult learners at the California State University (CSU) Hayward 
campus, is designed to help faculty become more aware of the needs of 
adult learners and to promote the changes that will help institutions 
In the CSU system to meet those needs. The guide serves as a summary 
overview of key issues related to institutional support for adult 
learners, and how this ceunpus is responding to those issues. Part 1, 
"Support Services for Adult Learners," presents the Issues related to 
adult learner needs and support services, noting the ones that are 
already offered or planned and which may be adaptable to other 
institutions. The succeeding parts each focus on particular facets of 
the project which is the basis for this guide: Part 2: "Inventory of 
Student Services"; Part 3: "The Student Survey"; and Part 4: "The 
Student Handbook." In each case, the purpose and goals are discussed, 
followed by a brief review of the procedures implemented. Where 
feasible, the actual Instruments used or documents produced in 
completing that facet of the project have been Included for 
inspection. The last part of the guide, part 5, "Project Evaluation," 
presents a brief summary of the project outcomes. (JB) 
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Project Background 

In the Fall of 1988, a collaborative demonstration project was undertaken 
between The California State University Center for Innovative Programs'^ 
and California State University, Hayward (CSUH). The project, called 
"Building Bridges for Adult Learners in the CSU," was intended to provide 
a model program <>f support services to improve the access and retention of 
adult learners in the California State University system. 

The project was conceived out of the need to address the growing numbers 
of mature students at CSUH and other CSU campuses who often find 
themselves in an alien and non-supportive atmosphere. These are 
primarily part-time students, with scheduling constraints and potential 
conflicts with other life roles related to work and family. They are 
frequently "rusty" with respect to academic skills, and fear the risk of 
failure. In addition, they often need help in how to achieve their career and 
academic goals, and in moving through the system so that they can best 
meet these goals. 



Project Goals 

Recognizing that the services and programs of the campus were not always 
appropriate or efficiently provided for the adult learner population, CSUH 
sought the following outcomes as a result of their participation in this 
project: 

* To conduct an inventory of University support services to 
determine their effectiveness for the adult learner 

* To survey the needs of adult learners attending the University 

* To develop a handbook for admitted and prospective CSUH adult 
learners which describes available support services 



The CSU Center for Innovative Programs was established as part of a grant 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to expand the ability of the CSU to serve the 
adult learner. 
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• To assess current University conununity outreach activities - 
including community college linkages, admissions policies and 
procedures, and academic assessment policies and procedures 
to determine their efifectiveness for the adult learner 

• To develop a series of activities aimed at "bonding" the adult 
learner to the University and assisting their re-entry into the 
academic environment 

• To lay the groundwork for the development of career assessment 
and counseling procedures appropriate for the adult learner 

• To design and implement an evaluation plan to assess project 
process and outcomes 

• To disseminate to other campuses a model for the design and 
implementation of support services for adult learners 



Project Team 

The following individuals from CSUH participated on the project 
development team: 

• Lee Chapman-Ashley, CSUH Re-entry Counselor 

• Hal Gin, Director, Office of Student Life 

• Renee' M. Ramig, CSUH Re-entry Counselor 

• Carolyn Schuetz, Director, Career Planning and Placement 
Center 

• Sharon Truex, Communication and Career Consultant 
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Purpose 

This Resource and Planning Guide has been developed to help you, as an 
educator, become more aware of the needs of adult learners on your 
campus and actively promote the changes that will enable your institution 
to better meet these needs. Rather than providing ui extensive analysis of 
project outcomes, this Guide serves as a summary overview of key issues 
related to institutional support for adult learners, and how one campus is 
responding to those issues. It is hoped that by building on their experience, 
you will be aUe to adapt the goals and procedures presented in this Guide to 
your own institution. 



Organization 

With the exception of Part One, which presents the key issues related to 
adult learner needs and support services, each part focuses on a particular 
facet of the project. In eadi case, the purpose and goals are discussed, 
followed by a brief review of the procedures implemented. Where feasible, 
the actual instruments used or documents produced in completing that 
facet of Uie project have been included for your inspection. 

The last part of the Guide, Part Five, departs from this format and presents 
a brief summary of project outcomes. 



For More Information 

To obtain more information on the project, contact: 

Hal Gin, Director 
Office of Student Life 
Warren Hall 459 

California State University, Hayward 
Hayward, CA 94542-9988 
(415) 881-3657 
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To obtain computer source disks of this Guide and/or documents included 
herein, contact: 

Institute for Teaching and Learning 
The California State University 
400 Golden Shore 
Long Beach, California 90802 
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Background 

The demand for education oriented to the needs of the adult learner has 
become a me^or societal force in the world today. While it threatens to 
overload conventional educational resources, it also has the potential to lead 
us into new educational frontiers by meeting K. Patricia Cross' goal of 
achieving "education for each" by the end of this centuiy (1976, p. 3-4). 

To meet this challenge, educational institutions must be both sensitive and 
responsive to the special barriers faced by adults returning to school. These 
barriers, which are both personal and institutional, call for a re-examina- 
tion of range and quality of the services provided to help adult learners 
enter, move through, and exit the institution. 



Purpose 

In this section you will be introduced to some of the services that are 
already being offered or planned to meet the educational needs of adult 
learners, many of which may be adaptable to your own institution. 
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It has been known for some time that adult learners are hfelong learners. 
Although the vast majority of this learning occurs outside of the classroom, 
the number of adults returning to school is increasing significantly. 
According to Uie Center for Educational Statistics, between 1970 and 1985 
the number of persons 25 and over enrolling in institutions of higher 
learning increased by 114 percent. / 

In exploring the reasons for the influx of adults into the academic setting, 
there appears to be at least th-*ee forces at play: 

• Advances in teduKdogy which make present adentific and 
tedini(»d Imcmrledge quicUy obsolete. 

Scientific and technical information has been increasing at 
about 13% per year, doubling every five years. This rate is 
expected to increase to 40% (Naisbett, 1982). 

• Changes in the woKlq;>]aoe which sifnal a shift fktnn an 
industcial society to an infoimation state. 

The explosion of information is being matched by a rapid 
increase in the number of people who work with it. 
Whereas 17% of the American workforce - managers, 
bankers, programmers, teachers, etc. - was employed in 
information jobs in 1950, at least 60% had similar jobs in 
1982. 

• A growing recognition by the individual worlcer tiiat re* 
education and re-training is the key to ensuring 
employment and empfeyahility; in other words, leaniing 
and earning are related. 

"The more people know, the more often they 
will go back to school throughout their 
working lives. The more people have 
learned-the more they come to rely on 
organized learning-the more they get into 
tf^ kabit of going to school But also, the 
more they know, the more conscious they 
are of their ignorance. " 

Peter Drucker, The Age of Discontinuity 
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What is it that makes some adults return to higher education while others 
do not? In her book Adults as Learners (1981), K Patricia Cross proposed a 
model for understanding why adults participate in formal learning 
activities. The model is based on the assumption that participation in 
educational activities is actually a chain of responses, each based on an 
evaluation of the position of the individual in l^s or her environment 
(Cross, 1981, p. 125). Note that at Uie outset, the individual's decision is 
predominantly influenced by personal factors, while external factors 
become more important as he or she progresses through the chain. 



(D) 

Life transitions 
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Importance of goals 
and expectation 
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Croas, K. P. (1976). Aduh$ <u Leamen: Increating Pitrtidpation and Facilitating Learning. San 
Francisco: Jouey-Baas. Reprinted with perminion. 
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Each of the factors presented in the model is explained in more detail below: 

A. Self-evaluation. Research shows that people who lack 
coxifidence in their abilities avoid putting themselves to the 
test and are unlikely to volunteer for learning that may 
threaten their self-esteem. 

B. Attitudes about education. These attitudes arise from the 
individual's own past experience and indirectly from the 
attitudes and experiences of others, including friends, 
"significant others," and reference or membership groups. 

/ 

C. Importance of goals and the expectation that participation 
will meet goals. If a goal that is important to a person is 
likely to achieved through further education, then the 
motivation at point C is strong. If either the goal is 
unimportant or the likelihood of success is in doubt, 
motivation will decrease accordingly. 

D. Life transitions. These include periods of change calling for 
adjustment to new phases of the life cycle as well as sudden 
and dramatic changes such as divorce or loss of 
employment which trigger a latent desire for education into 
action. 

E. Opportunities and barriers. If the individual reaches point 
E with a strong desire to participate, their motivation will 
encourage them to seek out special opportunities and 
overcome most barriers. 

F. Information. It is at this point that critical information is 
needed to Unk motivated learners to appropriate 
opportunities. Without accurate information, point E is 
weak because opportunities may not be discovered and 
barriers loom large. 

G. Participation. A variety of conditions must be met before the 
adult actually participates in formal learning. Many of 
these conditions involve overcoming institutional, 
situational, or personal barriers, many ^^hich are 
described below: 

• Institutional Barriers: Educational procedures and 
practices that prevent or discourage adult learners. 
These include policies and procedures regarding 
application, admission, enrollment, transfer of credit, 
class scheduling, etc. 
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Situational Barriers: Obstacles arising out of one's 
situation in life at a given time. For example, children 
needing care or supervision, transportation to classes, 
financial constraints, etc. 

Dispositional and Personal Barriers: Personal concerns 
frequently pose greater obstacles to returning to school 
than either institutional or situational barriers. Almost 
all adult learners struggle at some point with one or 
more of the following types of concerns: 

- Time: Finding time for education in a day full of 
activity is the most commonly reported obstacle for 
adults returning to school. Disorganization or poor 
management of time is rarely the cause. Rather, it is 
the busy, complex life they lead, with its many role 
expectations. Almost all adult learners must learn 
how to juggle the various demands, responsibihties, 
commitments, distractions, and preoccupations 
which make up their life so that time can be set aside 
for educations^ pursuits. 

- Lack of Self-Confidence: Apprehension about the 
unknown is understandable as adults begin a new 
educational experience. New students very commonly 
experience academic insecurity and question whether 
their skills and abilities will be adequate. "Can I do 
it?" "Am I too rusty?" "Will I fit?" 

- Family Reactions: The return to school marks a 
change for all members of the family. Initial support 
for a decision to return to school may dwindle when 
the reality of the commitment becomes apparent. 
Adult learners even face resentment or other guilt- 
producing feelings as they find less time to meet the 
needs of family and/or friends. Although these 
feelings typically subside after family members have 
time to adjust to the change, an unsupportive or more 
actively resentful family may be a continuing obstacle. 
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For counselors and administrative staflfto have an impact on the barriers 
confronting adults returning to school, they must look closely at the 
mstituUonal services they provide. Upon examining the environment 
provided by most traditional institutions of higher learning, it becomes 
apparent that many of these services either fail to accommodate or direcUy 
oppose the needs of adult learners. 



TABLE 1-1: NEEDS OF ADULT LEARNERS VERSUS 
THE TYPICAL ACADEMIC ENVIRONMENT 



Adult Learner 



Hil^ier Education Enviranment 



Adult learners possess Adult learners often are viewed as 

characteristics that are both similar identical to traditional students and 



and dissimilar to traditional 
learners. 



no program adjustments are made. 



Adult learners need to be Adult learners are often neglected; 

recopiized, legitimized, understood the image of college students is the 
and deserve institutional response, resident 18-24 year old student 



Adult learners are not a uniform 
type. They can best be characterized 
by their heterogeneity. 

Adult learners have developmental 
and maturational skill building 
needs, as well as service needs. 

Adult learner interests may revolve 
around multiple roles not 
necessarily centered on campus. 

Adult learners have many demands 
on their time and may need 
flexibility in schedules to complete 
assignments and requirements. 



The campus environment treats all 
students-inchiding adult learners- 
the same way. 

Programs for adult learners 
frequently center on a narrow range 
of counseling and advising services. 

Competing priorities for student's 
time are often seen as a lack of 
commitment to higher education. 

Programs and academic calendars 
are usually inflexible, are built 
around specific timelines (e.g., sem- 
esters) and assume full time study. 
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Adult Learner 

Adult learners live in communities 
away from the campus. 



Adult learners have a great need for 
a clear, precise campus information 
system, both formal and informal. 



Adult learners need meeting places 
that afford social opportunities or 
quiet settings for study and 
relaxation. 

Adult learners need opportunities 
often associated with residence on 
campus-more time with faculty, 
more intensive peer interaction 
time, and a closer integration of 
their living and learning 
experience. 

Adult learners remain embedded 
within their peer or family 
culture/patterns. 

Adult learners live in communities 
as citizens. These communities 
place demands and responsibilities 
on students and therefore afford 
them citizenship rights. 

Adult learners have a rich array of 
prior experience in many life roles. 



Adult learners have ongoing 
role/status transitions relating to 
their education. 



Hi^ier Education Environment 

Programs and services are done 
primarily on campus. Facilities and 
services often are not available in 
the evenings or at satellite centers. 

The decentralized structure of most 
campuses means that information 
dissemination is scattered or 
frequently done by word of mouth. 

If such space exists, it often is only 
in one central place like a student 
union. 



Most opportunities to meet 
interpersonal needs are informal 
outside classrooms and require 
student's initiative. 



Student services do not support 
family role responsibilities and 
commitments. 

Higher education usually does not 
ac^owledge this citizenship and 
does not assist in making linkages 
between classroom learning and 
these off-campus responsibilities. 

Advising process does not assist 
adult learners relate prior learning 
to plan of study. 

Support services provide a narrow 
range of assistance based on the 
needs of the 18-24 age group. 



Adapted from Sheckley, B. G. (1985). Appreciating individual differences. CAEL News, 8. 
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Unlike the traditional full-time student, for whom the educational 
experience is the major preoccupation, the adult learner must juggle a 
variety of roles and demands simultaneously. Without proper support, 
these demands - which include occupation, family, and/or community 
responsibilities -- may become barriers to higher education. 

* Institutional Barriers, including policies and procedures related 
to: 

- Application 

• Admission 

• Enrollment 

- Credit transfer 

- Class scheduling 

* Situational Barriers 

- Child care 

• Transportation 

- Finances 
Work schedule 

* Dispositional and Personal Barriers 

- Time 

- Self-confidence 

• Family reactions 

- Special obstacles 



To overcome these sizable barriers, adult learners need a strong support 
system, particularly at the institutional level. This institutional support 
must not only address the logistical barriers of participation (time, pace, 
and place) but also the psychological barriers. Both faculty and staff must 
recognize that becoming acculturated to the diverse norms and resources 
peculiar to the academic environment requires a substantial amount of 
learning and adjustment on the part of the adult learner. 

Services provided to address these needs must be both comprehensive and 
individualized to account for the diversity of backgrounds, motivations, and 
abilities that characterize adult students. They can be grouped into three 
categories: 

* Entry Services 

* Ongoing Services 

* Culminating and Exit Services 



Schlossberg, Lynch, & Chickering (1989) have proposed an Entry Education 
Center which would provide the following services: 

• Recruitment - with particular attention to the readability level 
and appearance of recruitment literature and admissions 
information; the availability of toll*free telephone access and face- 
tO'face contact opportunities (i.e., information booths); and 
relevant marketing issues. 

• Admissions - with particular attention to tracking students 
within the entry process; evaluation of informal as well as formal 
educational experiences to assist in determining eligibility; 
shortening of the admissions process; and assessment of potential 
situational barriers to participation. 

< 

• Financial Aid - with special emphasis on distribution and 
assisting adults in completion of necessary forms; redefining 
what constitutes financial "need" so that adults get their fair 
share; changing requirements originally established for younger 
students (i.e., parent's signature, degree orientation, etc.); and 
identifying support opportunities in the community (i.e., 
employers). 

• Orientation - with concern for programs that are accessible and 
substantive in helping potential students examine their own 
needs, and that promote contact with faculty and staff. 

• Dev ' jjmental Assessment - provides an opportunity for adult 
learners to assess their place in the life cycle, career and 
professional goals, avocational interests, interpersonal and 
leadership skills, and personal values. 

• Assessment of Prior Learning - provides an opportunity for adult 
learners to gain recognition and/or credit for their work and life 
experiences, special strengths, and accomplishments. 
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Once the adult learner is matriculated, how is she/he supported 
throughout the program? How are the competing demands kept in balance, 
the supports and challenges provided to enable the student to tolerate the 
stresses of the academic environment and optimize his/her development? 

Repeatedly, adult learners express the need to be noticed, to feel respected 
as an individual (Schlossberg, et al., 1989). If these needs are unmet, the 
initial commitment and enthusiasm that drew them into the educational 
system may turn into frustration and eventual submission to the barriers 
they confront. Practices that encourage, rather than discourage 
involvement throughout their academic experience include: 

• Convenient access to advisors by telephone 

• Extended hours for institutional services and personnel 

• Increased awareness among faculty and staff regarding ageism 
and aging 

• Provision of structural options (i.e., child care, financial aid, etc.) 
and psychological options (i.e., increased ability to perceive and/or 
create alternatives) 

• Acknowledgment and encouragement of skill mastery and 
student accomplishments throughout the curriculum 

• Reinforcement of the sense of community often lacking among 
adult learners 
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Traditionally, exit services have been the least developed of all student 
services. Career placement services are frequently limited to on-site 
interviews with company representatives seeking bright, young graduates. 
Instruction in resume' writing, interviewing, and job himting may be 
provided, but administered in a fragmented, decentralized manner. For 
adult learners, who may fear that age may be a barrier to employment, 
Uiese services are as crucial to a successful culmination of the education 
experience as entry services are to its beginning. 

The exiting process should minimally consist of four msgor components 
(Schlossberg, Lynch, & Chickering, 1989): 

• An exit course which helps learners integrate their learning 

• Reviews with advisors and counselors 

• Referrals for career planning and placement services 

• Referrals for the transition process 



A culminating course can help adults integrate their learning from 
courses, programs and life experiences, and assist them in making a 
transition from the institution to the outside world. By providing an 
opportunity for students to reflect on the meaning of their learning, 
students can take appropriate steps to plan for the future. 

Transition groups are another service that can help adult learners prepare 
for life outside of the institution. In such groups, students are encouraged 
to explore situations, supports, strategies, and most of all, themselves. In 
the process, they confront the endings and new beginnings, and may 
develop their own rituals for making the transition. 
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Purpose and Goals 

An inventory of support services was conducted at California State 
University, Hayward (CSUH) to determine what services were actually 
available, and how effective they were in meeting the needs of adult 
learners. The following services were identified for inclusion in the 
inventory: 

• Admissions and Records 

• Career Planning and Placement 
• ^ • Child Care Services 

• Computing Services 

• Cooperative Education 

• Counseling Services 

• Disabled Student Services 

• Educational Support Services 

• Equal Opportunity Program 

• EXCEL Program 

• Extended Education/Open University 

• Financial Aid 

• Housing and Residential Life 

• Instructional Media Services 

• Learning Resources 

• Major Advising 

• Student Affirmative Action 

• Student Development 

• Student Health Services 

• Testing Services 

In addition to assessing these services at the main campus, services at the 
Contra Costa Center were also included in the inventory. 



Process 

To assess the current status of these support services at CSUH, project 
team members personally interviewed at least one administrator from each 
of the programs listed. Personal interviews were essential to determine 
what services were really provided, as opposed to what were described in 
the University catalog. 

9.6 
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The instrument used to record the interview data is reproduced on the 
following pages. In addition to the inventory, an inventory summary form 
was designed to integrate the results of the interviews and solicit 
recommendations from members of the project team. 



Findings 

In general, most of the administrative personnel interviewed were aware of 
the large number of CSUH re-entry/adult learners. However, most of these 
individuals also admitted that they had no staff or special help to 
accommodate these students. Although most of the interviewees agreed 
that there was a need for services geared for the adult learner, lack of staff 
and funding were usually cited as mcgor barriers to developing or 
implementing these services. 

Areas that were specifically identified as needing improvement included: 

• Service hours - most felt that extended evening hours were 
needed. 

• Awareness of available assistance •• many felt that campus staff 
should be better trained to provide appropriate referrals. 

• Staff sensitivity - many considered the lack of staff specifically 
trained to work with re-entry students to be a significant barrier. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

In many cases, the project team found that there were significant 
differences between the described service and its actual implementation. 
They foimd that the interpretation and implementation of a given service is 
highly dependent on the availability and experience of those who provide the 
service. The project team validated the claims made by many interviewees 
that the quality of service is also highly dependent on the availability of 
funding. 

The team also noted that the perception of the re-entry student appeared to 
be very unclear among the interviewees. This lack of clarity may have 
contributed to the absence of tracking systems to identify the re-entry 
population. One of the recommendations proposed by the project team to 
address these concerns was the development and implementation of 
workshops to increase faculty awareness and understanding of adult re- 
entry students. 
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Re-entry Student Services Questionnaire 

INTERVIEWER: 
NAME OF SERVICE: 
PERSON CONTACTED: 

JOB TITLE: DATE: 

1. What services do you offer? Anything specific for re-entry students? 



2. What are your hours? 

3. May students make appointments? Day: Night:_ 

Weekends: 

4. May a non-registered person use your services? Yes No. 

Any exceptions? 



5. Do you have a tracking system to identify specific characteristics of those 
who use your services? 



6. Do you have specific staff targeted to work with certain populations such 
as those mentioned above? 



7. Do you publicize your service(s) other than in the CSUH catalog and 
schedule? Yes No Ifyes, what type of publicity? 



.1'.' 



8. How would you define the term "re-entry student"? 



9. In what ways do you find re-entry students and their needs different 
from traditional students? 



10. What barriers to the use of your services might re-entry students 
encounter?. 



11. What new services or change in services would you offer re-entry 
students if you had the needed funds/personnel? 



INTERVIEWER COMMENTS: (Problems, type of interview - phone, face- 
to-face) 



3.: 



INVENTORY OF SERVICES SUMMARY 

DEPARTMENTS SURVEYED: 
CONTACT PERSON: 
HOURS: 

OVERVIEW HIGHLIGHTS: 

CONCERNS: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 



-Purpose and Goals 
-Process 
-Findings 

-Conclusions and Recommendations 
-Student Survey Form 
-Recommended Changes to Student Survey Form 



Purpose and Goals 

In December, 1988, CSUH Office of Student Life developed and conducted 
the Adult Learner Needs Assessment Survey. The goals of the survey were 
to: 

• Develop a profile of the CSUH adult student 

• Document their utilization and evaluation of existing 
services 

• Determine their unmet needs for services, both current and 
anticipated 

• Identify those individuals wanting to join a support group 
for networking and referral opportunities 



Process 

Students were defined as adult learners if they were age 25 years or older, 
and currently enrolled at CSUH. Of the 6,950 students meeting these 
criteria, 6,000 were surveyed using the instrument presented later in this 
section. Of these, 2,281 (38%) responded to either the initial or follow-up 
mailings. The findings and conclusions that are summarized on the 
following pages were based on an analysis of 2,258 (37%) usable responses. 

The data fi-om these responses were analyzed to determine the 
demographic characteristics of survey respondents; their current and 
future needs for services already provided; patterns of service utilization; 
extent to which existing services met their needs; unmet needs for services; 
and desire to join a support group. Once frequency distributions were 
obtained for each of these variables, further analysis was conducted to 
determine variations by age, sex, campus site, student status (full-time/ 
part-time), attendance (day/night), and degree (undergraduate/graduate). 
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Findings 



Based on the analysis, significant findings appeared which provided 
valuable insight into the services needed by various types of students. These 
findings suggested the following general trends: 

• Evening students rated services significantly lower than their 
daytime counterparts. This may have reflected frustration over 
the availability of evening services rather than a qualitative 
assessment. 

• The most frequently cited needs/concerns expressed by 
respondents included: the need for extended class and ofHce 
hours; time constraints; availability/accuracy of msgor advising; 
counseling services; financial services; childcare services; career 
planning and placement opportunities; personal ac(justment to 
student life. 

• One in five students asked to be contacted for participation in a 
support group. One in three said they were undecided. Most 
students indicated that evenings and weekends were the best 
times to meet. 

For further information regarding the results of the survey, contact the 
Director of the CSUH Office of Student Life (see "How to Use this Guide"). 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

Based on a preliminary analysis of the survey data, the following initial 
recommendations were proposed by the project team: 

* Extend the hours of classes, administrative ofiices, and student 
services. 

* Fund a Re-entry Center and appropriate professional staff 
address the needs and concerns of adult students. 



• Sponsor workshops and support group opportunities for adult 
students on evenings and weekends. 
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So 



• Sponsor workshops to sensitize migor advisors and service 
providers to the needs and concerns of adult students. 

• Address some of the needs and concerns of adult students in an 
appropriate existing course required for entering students. 

In addition to these programmatic recommendations, the project team 
identified the following areas for improvement with respect to the survey 
instrument itself. Some of these suggested changes are included at the end 
of this section. 

• The survey form could be more specific in the information it 
solicits. 

• More definitions are needed to identify the specific services 
mentioned. For example, many students were unable to 
distinguish among the terms counseling, re-entry counseling, 
G. E. advising, and major advising. 

• Add the library and student union to the list of student services 
surveyed. 
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California State University, Hayward (CSUH) 
Adult Lear ner Needs Assessment Survey 

^ou have been selected to participate in an adull learner needs assessment survey lo determine the kinds of serv- 
JesneedXs^Ss^^^^^^^^ 

rSinutes of your time to complete this questionnaire. The information you provide is confidential and w II be used for 
Sannfng an^^^^^^^ 

t:^:r^„^,.>i;....HonHffpTimMflyj4A/UAffyffl. Thank vouforvourcooperation. 



Damogriphle DsU (chscK r*spons«s) 
1. AttandelMMt 

1. Hiyward 2. Contra Costa 



2. Claas Allandanca 

1. ^Day 

3. Studant Stntus 

1 . Full Tima 



2. 



_Night 
Part-time 



Both 



e. Stx 1. 

7. Aga 1.. 
4. 

7. 



_M»l9 2. _ 

Undar25 2.. 
~35-39 5. , 
"50-54 8. 



_Femala 

25-29 

^40-44 

55-59 



3. 
6. 
9. 



30-34 
_45-49 
60* 



4. Dagraa Purpota 

1. Undarsraduate 2 Graduate 

3. Non-degree'certilicate 

5. Working Statua 

1. Fulltime 2 Part-time 

3. Not employed 



1. Marital Status 

1. Married 2. Single 3. Separated 

4. Divorced 5. V^idowed 

9. Number of dapandent children in home 

10. What has been the longest break In your 
education since leaving high school? 

1 . Summer vacations only 5. 6 to 9 years 

2. ^^less than 1 year 6. 1 0 to 1 9 years 

3 1 to 2 years 7. 20+ years 

4. 3 to 5 years 



StudenUsMSsmw^^^ •n*««»P""P'o*"«*«'P*"»«'*«' 

• Your current rwad lor each ten/!ce, 

• Your anticipated need lor each tervioe . 

•And il u»ed, the extent to which each tervice wet your needs 



1. Your Current Need 
lor Service 



12. Your Anticipated Need 
for Service 

III 1 s 1 II 



SERVICES 



13. Rating el Services Used 



Admnsioni I Records 



Career Planninp and Placement 



Cooperative Education (paid |0b» ftlaimg lo maior) 



u 

a o 



-a 



Childrtni' D«y Care Center 



Counseling Sorvicts 



Disabled Student Servicei 



Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) 



EXCEL (Educational lervicti lor lirst gtntration. 
low income, or di»ibl«d iludenis) 



Financial Aid 



General Education Advising 



Learrwng Cenler(tutonng, leermng skills workthops) 



MaiorAdvismg 



Special Adult Admission Program 



Student Oevelopmtni (clubs tiocul programs) 



Student Government 



Student Htalth Services (luH climc with pharmacy) 



Testing and Educational Servicts 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



1 4. What Mr victt which ar* not provldad do you currtntly naad or antlclpata naading ? 

1 . Nona 2. Currant Sarvicas Naadad (spacify) 

3. Anticipalad Sarvicas Naadad (specity) 



1 5. What problama or concarnt sra you axparlancing ratalad to your adult ttudant rola? 1 . Nona 

2. Sptci'y 



1 6. Would you ba Intaraatad In participating In a aupport group that provWat uatworklng and ralarral opportunlllaa lor adult 
ttudanta? 1. Yas 2. No 3. Uncartain 

1 7. If yaa, plaaaa Indlcata tha toltowlng 

1 . Bastlimasto maai 2. Possfclalocalions 



3. Suggasiad topics. 



1 8. If you would Ilka to ba centactad about aupport group opportunltiaa. Indlcata day and/or a waning talaphona numbar whara 
youcanbaraachad. 

Day ( ) • Evaning ( ) • 



19. Additional Comrrt vita , 



Thank you for your cooperation. Please fold completed questionnaire as indicated 

and return by January 1 9, 1 989. 
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RECOMMENDED CHANGES TO STUDENT SURVEY FORM 



Item 7. Age: 1. 25-29 2. 30-39 3. 4(M9 4. 50^ 



Item 8. Marital Status: 1. Married 2. Singiie 



Item 9: Delete 



Item 10. What is the longest period of time that you were away from school? 

1. less than 1 year 

2. lyear 

3. 2-3 years 

4. 4-6 years 

5. 7-10 years 

6. more than 10 years 



Item 13: Emphasize that students are to rate only those services that he/she 
has used. 



Item 15: Delete 



Item 16. Would you be interested in participating in a support group that 

provides networking and referral opportunities for adult students? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Phone # 



Item 17: Delete 



Item 18: Delete 
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'Purpose and Goals 
-Process 
-Findings 

-Conclusions and Recommendations 



Purpose and Goals 

One of the proposed outcomes of the "Building Better Bridges" project was 
the development of a resource manual that would help re-entry students 
assess their personal and academic skill needs, and connect them with 
appropriate resources on or off campus. Returning to College: A Resource 
and Planning Guide for CSUH Students was designed to accomplish the 
following with respect to this central purpose: 

• Familiarize adult students with the Hayward campus and 
services 

• "Demystify" the world of higher education 

• Help adult students assess their skills and attitudes 

• Provide suggestions for improving classroom skills and 
classroom achievement 

• Increase the self-confidence and motivation of adult students 

• Help adult students become more self-directed 

• Enable adults to identify with the feeUngs and experiences of other 
re-entry students 

• Provide opportunities for adult students to identify, value, and 
build on their life experiences 

• Guide adult students into organizing their thinking regarding 
their future 

The document which resulted from this effort communicates two 
important messages to adult students who use the Guide: 

• You are not alone - your feelings and experiences are shared by 
many others. 

• You can return to school and complete it successfully. 
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Process 



Although not directly related to the student assessment survey, the Guide 
was designed to address many of the concerns later expressed by 
respondents. The content of the Gui<2e drew on the documented 
experiences of adult learners in other institutions of higher learning, as 
well as current research on what strategies help adults succeed in such 
institutions. After an extensive literature seardi in this area, the project 
team's instructional designers developed a list of major topic areas which 
were distributed for review by the rest of the team. These topic areas were 
then developed into diapters by different members of the project team and 
integrated with exercises to help the user assess and improve his or her 
skills in that area. 

The format of the Guide, which is included in Appendix A of this report, 
was designed for maximum flexibility. It can be used by individual 
students as an independent study guide or by groups of students in 
informal workshops. Rather than including specific information such as 
names, room numbers, and telephone numbers in the Guide itself, a 
bookmark was created to provide this type of information. In this way, the 
life-span of the book can be prolonged indefinitely, while the bookmark is 
inexpensively updated on a semester-by-semester basis. 

The final Guide was reviewed and approved by the project team, which 
included an adult student working toward a degree in Counseling. 



Findings 

As development of the Guide proceeded, it became a more integral part of 
the project. Originally intended to provide useful information on campus 
services, its scope expanded to include transitional issues encountered by 
the re-entry population. It also incorporates activities for self-awareness as 
well as guidelines for learning new skills. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

While the development of the Guide was more complex and time- 
consuming than anticipated, the project team felt that a useful product had 
been created. UtiUzation of the Guide, however, will depend on Uie 
availability of funds to support the printing of the document while keeping it 
affordable for the student. 
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Except for the sections on "where to go for help on campus" the design of 
the Guide is generic enough to be adapted to other campus settings. It is 
available through the CSUH boosktore at a modest cost. To obtain the 
computer source disks for the Guide, contact: 

The California State University 
Institute for Teaching and Learning 
Office of the Chancellor 
400 Golden Shore 

Long Beach, California 90802-4275 
(213)590-5856 
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-Project Outcomes 
-Recommendations 



Project Outcomes 

While the project "Building Bridges for Adult Learners in the CSU" was 
expected to last eight monUis, the project in actuality took 12 months to 
complete. During that time, the following objectives were met: 

• University services were inventoried in order to facilitate re-entry 
student tracking and to assess the attitudes and knowledge of 
support service staff with respect to these students. 

• Re-entry students at CSUH were surveyed regarding their past, 
present and future needs with respect to support services. A total 
of 6000 surveys were mailed, yielding 2258 responses. 

• A handbook was collaboratively developed by project team 
members to help familiarize re-entry students with the university 
environment and the many issues confronting them during their 
stay there. 

• A wine and cheese social event was organized to provide an 
opportunity for re-entry students to network and learn about the 
University's Career Planning and Placement Center. 

• Follow-up contacts were made with students responding to the 
survey. In addition, a list of all students interested in networking 
at CSUH was developed. 

• An orientation workshop for adult learners was developed and 
presented. 

• Plans were developed to publish a newsletter and present 
additional workshops on issues elicited from the survey. 

• An overview of the project outcomes, survey findings, and 
recommendations was presented to the University's President, 
Vice President, and Deans. 
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In addition to these anticipated outcomes, several unanticipated outcomes 
were noted as the project reached completion. These unanticipated 
outcomes included: 

* The investment of time required to complete the project far 
exceeded that originally anticipated. 

* The number of responses to the student survey were less than 
originally expected. 

* The student services provided by the University as assessed 
through the inventory were less than expected. 

* The validation of each member's ideas and input by the rest of the 
project team promoted a high level of project effectiveness. 

* A useful product in the form of the student handbook was created, 
even though this was n3t one of the original project objectives. 

* The inclusion of an adult student on the project team provided an 
important perspective which enhanced project effectiveness. 



Recommendations 

Based on their findings and experiences in achieving these outcomes, 
project team members proposed a series of recommendations for each 
phase of the project. These recommendations are briefly summarized 
below. 



Team Selection 

* Carefully evaluate the compatibility among team members in 
terms of personalities and expertise. If these compatibilities are 
unclear, the team should meet on a trial basis in order to ensure 
the success of the project. 

* Evaluate the relationship of team members to the political 
authorities within the University. 

* If possible, have every team member contribute to the grant 
proposal. 
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• Ensure that every team member is valued for his or her particular 
expertise and contribution to the project. An egalitarian attitude 
among all team members is the key to a successful group effort. 

• If possible, distinguish between the "designers" and the 
"implementors" on the project. 

• Identify those team members who have expertise in translating 
raw data into a usable form. 

• Evaluate the level of dedication each team member brings to the 
project; i.e., are they willing to participate in the tedious tasks as 
well? 

• Future projects of this nature should ideally include: 

- A career integration specialist 

- Academic institution specialists (2); one person who has had 
direct experience working with re-entry students, and one 
person who works for the institution and is familiar with its 
policies and services 

- A counseling specialist', i.e., a person who can understand the 
psychological, sociological, and familial issues facing re-entry 
students 

- One or more re-entry students 

- An administrative supervisor to oversee the work of the team 



Project Proposal 

• Ensure that the goals of the project are realistic for the time frame 
allotted. 

• Strive to make project scope and expectations as specific as 
possible during the proposal stage. 

• Ensure that those individuals implementing project outcomes are 
consulted regarding their feasibility. 

• Carefully evaluate each project goal in terms of the objectives and 
tasks required to achieve it. 
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* Ensure that each team member has the same understanding and 
"vision" of what the project is expected to achieve. 



Team Interaction 

• Consider holding meetings in less structured settings (i.e., 
members' homes) to promote more open communication and 
team cohesiveness. 



Inventory of Services 

• Have each team member select departments based on their areas 
of interest and/or expertise so that they can speak the same 
language as the interviewees. 



Student Needs Assessment Survey 

• Implement a systemwide computer code for the category of "re- 
entry student" for tracking through Admissions and Records. 

* Change the CSU application form to include the above category. 

• Allow sufficient time for respondents to return the completed 
survey form. 

* Prepare a form letter acknowledging students who requested 
networking opportunities. Inform them of future plans resulting 
from their input. 



Wine and Cheese Social 

* Allow sufBcient time for students to network with each other. 

* Fully orient guest speakers to the overall purpose of the project 
before asking them to participate in such events. 

* Provide business cards with information on relevant re-entry 
services and space for the exchange of names and phone 
numbers. 

* Provide equivalent experiences for students attending satellite 
campuses. 
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Handbook Development 

• Elect one person on the team to be responsible for the final writing 
style of the document. 

• Employ professional editors to review the final copy so that team 
members can focus on content. 

• Identify support personnel who can provide expertise regarding 
the publishing of the document. 

• Identify fiinding to support the printing of the document, allowing 
for potential increases in size and distribution. 



It is hoped that these recommendations will serve to both caution and 
encourage groups who undertake similar projects. As the CSUH project 
team became more finely tuned and its members personally connected, they 
were able to develop increasingly creative solutions to problems 
encountered during the completion of this project. 
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